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WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  the  obscurity 
into  which  he  had  been  born.  He 
was  still  so  poor  as  to  have  laid  nothing 
by.  He  was  still  working  at  odd  jobs  for 
the  scantiest  hire — piloting  flatboats, 
chopping  wood,  running  grist-mills,  or 
acting  as  assistant  in  a small  “ general 
store.”  Nevertheless,  he  was  already  a 
marked  man  in  the  curious  little  settle- 
ment of  New  Salem  on  the  Sangamon, 
to  which,  in  his  own  phrase,  he  had 
drifted  down  the  river  in  a freshet.  A 
roaming,  aimless,  loafing  creature  many 
were  at  first  inclined  to  think  him;  but 
presently  he  conquered  New  Salem;  and 
his  conquest,  petty  though  it  was,  is  sig- 
nificant when  we  see  in  it  the  forerunner 
of  the  later  triumphs  of  his  great  career. 

New  Salem  was  what  would  be  called 
in  these  days  a “ boom  town.”  But  the 
“ boom  ” was  a small  affair,  as  befitted 
that  era  of  small  things.  Its  inhabitants 
styled  the  place  a city;  yet  it  never  had 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses  in  it, 
and  the  population  never  exceeded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Before  many 
years  had  passed,  it  had  been  once  more 
swallowed  by  the  wilderness.  At  the 
time  when  Lincoln  drifted  to  it  in  1831, 
however,  New  Salem  was  humming  with 
life  and  was  fired  with  large  ambitions 
for  the  future.  Its  people  were  hard- 
headed,  good-hearted,  obstreperous  citi- 
zens, violating  many  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  but  preserving  the  two  saving 
graces  of  the  native  American — a love 
of  fair  play  and  a profound  respect  for 


womanhood.  The  young  fellows  of  the 
town  might  drink  and  brawl  and  indulge 
in  the  roughest  horse-play  among  them- 
selves, but  they  and  their  elders  were 
deference  itself  in  the  presence  of  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  the  settlement. 

THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

So  there  was  established  a rude  social 
order  in  New  Salem.  The  young  women 
of  the  place  held  court  and  received 
homage  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  in  the  background  their  mothers  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  matchmaking  and 
of  gossip.  There  were  “ quilting-bees  ” 
and  occasional  dances.  Even  in  this 
most  democratic  of  communities,  grada- 
tions of  rank  existed.  The  village  store- 
keeper was  the  magnate  of  the  place. 
His  wife — if  he  had  one — was  the  leader 
in  all  social  functions;  and  about  her 
were  gathered,  as  lesser  stars,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  few  prosperous 
farmers  and  the  household  of  the  per- 
sonage who  kept  the  inn.  or  “ tavern  ” — 
for  he  really  was  a personage,  only  sec- 
ond in  importance  to  the  owner  of  the 
store.  There  were  probably  not  two 
dozen  printed  books  in  all  New  Salem. 
Lincoln  once  walked  nearly  twenty  miles 
in  order  to  borrow  an  English  grammar. 
The  only  newspapers  seen  there  were 
taken  by  the  owner  of  the  store.  To  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  to  work  out 
“ sums  ” gave  one  a claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a person  of  education. 

Into  this  primitive  little  town,  Lincoln 
drifted,  as  has  been  described;  and  ere 
long  he  had  made  for  himself  a sort  of 
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place,  which  was  not  very  well  defined, 
but  which  had  a meaning,  none  the  less. 
He  first  won  public  favor  by  his  physical 
powers.  A brawny,  rough-and-tumble 
fighter  named  Armstrong,  from  a neigh- 
boring settlement,  had  ignominiously 
thrashed  all  the  champions  of  New 
Salem  one  after  the  other.  He  and  his 
satellites  used  to  descend  on  the  place  at 
regular  intervals,  swaggering  and  calling 
loudly  for  new  victims.  Lincoln,  who 
stood  six  feet  four  in  his  socks,  was 
pitted  against  this  bully ; and  putting 
forth  his  gigantic  strength,  hurled  him 
into  the  air  as  he  might  have  hurled  a 
block  of  wood.  New  Salem  exulted  in 
the  victory  and  paid  tribute  to  its  cham- 
pion. 

Lincoln’s  first  local  successes 

But  it  was  not  merely  for  brawn  and 
muscle  that  the  newcomer  became 
known.  He  had  wit  and  judgment,  and 
was  fair-minded,  even  to  a fault.  Men 
began  to  refer  their  disputes  to  his  de- 
cision. In  a local  election  over  which 
there  was  intense  feeling,  Lincoln  was 
chosen  to  record  the  ballots,  because 
every  one  could  trust  him.  He  captained 
the  local  militia  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  He  was  made  postmaster,  and  car- 
ried the  letters  around  in  his  hat,  deliv- 
ering them  whenever  he  met  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  be- 
came a deputy  land-surveyor,  and  was 
finally  a candidate  for  the  Legislature. 
He  failed  of  election,  but  in  his  own 
township  only  three  votes  were  cast 
against  him.  He  had  begun  to  study  law 
at  odd  moments;  and  he  argued  simple 
cases  for  his  neighbors  before  the  village 
justice  of  the  peace.  Altogether,  he  was 
no  longer  a piece  of  human  driftwood, 
floating  aimlessly  about  from  place  to 
place,  as  his  thriftless  father  had  always 
done.  He  was  beginning  to  be  some- 
body, even  though  the  sphere  of  his  suc- 
cess was  a raw,  remote,  and  short-lived 
settlement  in  what  was  then  a new  Far 
Western  State. 

It  was  this  first  glimmer  of  something 
like  success  which  made  Lincoln  turn 
instinctively  in  search  of  one  to  share  it 
with  him.  His  life  from  earliest  child- 
hood had  been  hard  beyond  belief.  The 
incessant  struggle  for  a bare  existence 
against  every  sort  of  obstacle  and  amid 


conditions  of  grinding  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  squalor,  had  shut  him  out 
from  all  the  gentler  influences.  A life- 
long friend  of  his  speaks  of  him  as  ris- 
ing gradually  from  a lower  depth  than 
any  other  self-made  man  had  ever  done 
— “ from  a stagnant,  putrid  pool.”  He 
had  toiled  with  his  bare  hands,  and  had 
shrunk  from  naught  that  was  crushing 
and  hopeless  and  heart-breaking.  He 
had  received  no  aid,  he  had  enjoyed  no 
pleasure,  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
softer  side  of  human  life.  But  now  that 
he  was  standing  firmly  on  his  feet,  with 
just  a little  of  the  pride  of  real  achieve- 
ment, there  crept  into  his  heart  a con- 
scious need  of  something  which  had 
never  yet  been  his — the  love  of  woman. 

The  most  laborious  research  by  a mul- 
titude of  biographers  has  found  no 
record  of  any  sentimental  interest  in  Lin- 
coln’s boyish  days.  When  he  was  a 
stripling,  he  used  to  sit  by  a brookside, 
dabbling  his  bare  feet  in  the  water  and 
talking  to  a pretty  little  schoolgirl 
named  Kate  Roby;  and  in  after  years 
she  often  told  of  it  with  pride.  But  his 
talk,  oddly  enough,  was  of  astronomy; 
and  he  set  forth  some  bits  of  lore  about 
the  sun  and  stars  with  the  gravity  of  a 
wise  old  man.  He  looked  upon  her, 
however,  as  nothing  but  a child,  and  she 
thought  his  knowledge  fanciful  and 
rather  puzzling,  for  he  told  her  that  the 
moon  did  not  really  rise  nor  the  sun 
really  set — and  she  knew  better.  And  so 
there  is  not  a trace  of  boy-and-girl  love 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

When  the  hour  and  the  woman  came 
at  last,  they  came  to  one  who  seemed  a 
most  unlikely  subject  for  the  wiles  of 
Cupid.  Lincoln  had  been  a man’s  man 
always.  With  men  he  could  hold  his 
own,  and  more,  whether  in  jest,  or  in  de- 
bate, or  in  the  final  argument  that  rests 
on  sheer  brute  force.  But  with  women 
he  had  always  suffered  from  an  agony  of 
shyness.  Their  ways  were  wonderful  to 
him  and  most  disquieting.  Soft  voices 
and  ordered  manners  and  what  seemed 
to  him,  at  least,  a marvelous  grace  and 
ease  and  daintiness,  affected  him  with 
speechless  awe.  What  was  he  to  say  to 
these  strangely  fascinating  beings  who 
neither  thought  nor  spoke  as  men  did? 
A more  bashful  man  than  Lincoln  at  this 
time  never  lived. 
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It  is  likely  that  his  timidity  came 
largely  from  his  consciousness  that  in  ex- 
ternal things  he  was  grotesquely  impos- 
sible as  a companion  for  the  other  sex. 
There  were  in  him,  even  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  two  separate  Lincolns ; and 
the  discords  of  this  dual  personality  have 
puzzled  by  their  paradoxes  every  student 
of  his  life  and  character.  Yet  the  thing 
is  not  really  so  perplexing.  There  was 
the  man  who  was  absolutely  the  creation 
of  heredity,  of  environment,  and  of  early 
training — a man  of  peasant  stock,  un- 
couth of  frame,  awkward  of  manner,  al- 
most repellent  in  appearance;  who  loved 
the  company  of  vagabonds,  larded  his 
speech  with  metaphors  of  the  swine- 
yard  and  the  cattle-pen,  and  seemed  to 
be  merely  a leader  of  the  unwashed 
yahoos  of  New  Salem  and  Clary’s  Grove. 
But  there  was  also  the  inner  soul  which 
God  had  strangely  placed  within  this 
most  incongruous  setting,  and  which  was 
a soul  of  singular  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Lincoln’s  superficial  defects 

It  was  as  though  some  supreme  mu- 
sician were  compelled  to  draw  his  har- 
monies from  a rough-made  instrument, 
untuned,  and  with  many  of  its  strings 
displaced  or  broken.  The  listener  would 
often  hear  discordant  notes,  harsh,  jan- 
gling, and  untrue;  yet  still  the  genius  of 
the  artist  would  triumph  over  every  diffi- 
culty, evoking  strains  of  melody  so  ex- 
quisite as  to  reveal  the  presence  of  pure 
inspiration.  And  so  it  was  with  Lincoln, 
who  had  the  form  and  manner  of  a half- 
barbarian, yet  a heart  and  soul  instinct 
with  purity  and  responsive  to  the  noblest 
and  loftiest  appeals. 

But  like  the  musician  with  the  imper- 
fect instrument,  Lincoln  knew  and  felt 
intensely  how  often  he  fell  short  of  what 
he  wished  to  do  and  be.  His  sensitive- 
ness told  him  how  different  he  was  from 
many  other  men  inferior  to  him  in  great- 
er things,  but  superior  in  knowledge  of 
the  niceties  of  social  usage.  He  longed 
to  speak  and  act  as  they  did,  yet  he 
could  not  do  so.  He  could  not  even 
dress  as  they  did.  The  conventionalities 
of  costume  in  New  Salem  were  very  far 
from  strict;  yet  even  there,  poor  Lincoln 
was  an  absurdly  pathetic  figure,  as  de- 
scribed by  those  who  knew  him.  Trou- 
sers of  tow  reaching  only  to  his  ankles, 


shapeless  brogans  of  cowhide,  blue-yarn 
socks,  a calico  shirt,  and  an  ancient  hat 
of  straw  were  the  principal  parts  of  his 
apparel.  He  seldom  wore  a coat  or 
waistcoat ; and  broken  suspenders  dan- 
gled from  his  side.  His  coarse  black 
hair  stood  out  in  all  directions  like  a 
bunch  of  shoe-brushes,  and  a stubbly 
beard  of  several  days’  growth  made  his 
lank  cheeks  still  more  cadaverous. 

The  extreme  carelessness  of  his  attire 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  his  lack  of 
means,  yet  this  does  not  explain  it 
wholly.  Years  afterward,  when  he  was 
a successful  lawyer,  a member  of  Con- 
gress, and  a man  of  note,  his  appearance 
was  little  improved.  He  still  wore 
trousers  far  too  short.  His  hat  was  still 
an  old  one,  faded,  broken,  and  with  the 
nap  rubbed  in  the  wrong  direction.  On 
circuit,  he  carried  a green  cotton  um- 
brella with  his  name  sewed  in  white  let- 
ters on  the  inner  side  and  with  a handle 
destitute  of  knob  and  circled  by  a piece 
of  string.  Even  when  he  was  President 
his  ill-fitting,  rusty  clothes  were  an  un- 
failing subject  for  the  cartoonist.  He 
would  have  liked  to  appear  far  more 
presentable,  but  he  did  not  know  just 
how  to  do  it.  He  was  conscious  of  all 
his  small  defects,  and  it  was  this  con- 
sciousness which  made  him,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women,  silent  and  shy. 

Yet  no  man  who  deserves  the  name 
lets  shyness  tie  his  tongue  when  once  he 
has  felt  the  sting  of  love.  Lincoln  at 
last  found  courage  when  he  met  the 
woman  who  was  to  exercise  so  strong  an 
influence  on  his  character.  This  was  a 
young  girl  named  Anne  Rutledge,  whose 
father  was  a prosperous  citizen  of  New 
Salem,  having  land  and  business  inter- 
ests and  owning  the  village  inn.  Just  as 
one  finds  to-day  young  Englishmen  of 
good  family  following  rough  pursuits  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  so  in  the 
thirties  many  names  which  have  a his- 
tory were  inscribed  upon  the  records  of 
the  new  American  frontier.  James  Rut- 
ledge was  a South  Carolinian  with  a 
well-known  ancestry,  and  his  daughter, 
though  uneducated,  had  the  intelligence 
and  charm  that  are  the  essence  of  good 
breeding.  She  is  described  as  a slender, 
graceful  girl,  with  slightly  auburn  hair, 
dark-blue  eyes,  and  a sweet  voice — gen- 
tle, unselfish,  and  sympathetic.  Little 
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by  little,  as  Lincoln  came  to  know  her 
well,  his  painful  bashfulness  disappeared. 
He  sought  Anne  out  at  all  the  local 
gatherings;  he  acted  as  her  escort;  and 
he  is  even  said  to  have  “ called  upon  her 
in  the  daytime  ” — a thing  at  variance 
with  the  social  code  of  early  Illinois — - 
and  to  have  sat  beside  her,  watching  her 
pretty  hands  as  she  spun  or  quilted. 
She,  in  her  turn,  felt  the  fineness  of  the 
man  who  wooed  her,  and  could  see  be- 
neath the  rude  exterior  those  qualities 
which  were  to  make  him  first  among 
Americans. 

Lincoln’s  one  great  love 

It  was  while  Anne  Rutledge  Was 
quilting  that  Lincoln  asked  her  to  be- 
come his  wife.  She  met  his  love  with 
one  as  great;  yet,  in  a strange  agita- 
tion, she  repulsed  him.  There  was  a 
half  secret  in  her  life  that  held  her  back 
and  made  her  feel  that  she  was  not  free 
to  be  happy.  Some  time  before,  when 
she  was  very  young,  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  a man  who  called  himself  Mc- 
Neil, but  whose  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar.  He  had  made  money  and  was 
ready  to  provide  a home  for  her.  But 
first,  he  said,  he  must  visit  his  parents  in 
the  East.  On  his  return  he  would  claim 
her  as  his  wife.  And  so  he  had  departed 
for  his  old  home  in  New  York,  which  in 
those  days  was  more  distant  from  the 
little  Western  hamlet  than  is  Chicago 
from  Timbuctoo  to-day.  At  first  he 
wrote  her  often,  then  less  often  and  more 
coldly,  and  then  at  last  he  wrote  no  more. 
Anne’s  friends  declared  that  he  had  wil- 
fully deserted  her ; yet  she  still  felt 
bound.  She  had  pledged  her  word,  and 
even  though  no  letters  came  and  she  had 
learned  to  love  another,  she  could  not 
marry  until  she  had  been  formally  re- 
leased. Lincoln  pleaded  earnestly,  and 
her  own  heart  spoke  for  him,  yet  still 
she  could  not  lay  the  ghost  of  her  first 
love.  Lincoln  begged  her  to  write  to 
McNamar  and  ask  for  a release.  She 
wrote,  but  still  no  answer  came.  Then 
she  felt  that  she  was  really  free,  and 
when  Lincoln,  now  ardent  and  thrilling 
with  hope,  asked  her  once  more  the  great 
question,  she  turned  to  him  and  let  him 
read  the  answer  in  her  radiant  face. 

It  was  the  supremely  joyous  moment 
of  his  life,  just  as  the  days  which  fol- 


lowed were  to  be  the  very  blackest.  For 
the  young  girl  had  been  worn  out  by  the 
long  suspense,  the  hourly  conflict  be- 
tween love  and  what  she  thought  her 
duty ; and  now  she  was  stricken  by  a 
fever,  of  which  she  died.  In  her  illness 
she  kept  calling  piteously  for  Lincoln, 
until  at  last  her  brother  brought  him  to 
her  bedside  and  left  the  two  alone  to- 
gether. What  passed  between  them  no 
one  ever  knew ; but  soon  she  became 
unconscious,  and  he  went  out  into  the 
world,  to  be  forever  after,  in  his  heart, 
a broken,  melancholy  man. 

For  a time  his  reason  tottered.  His 
friends,  fearing  lest  he  might  take  his 
life,  watched  him  with  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance. He  said  little,  but  once  he  burst 
forth  in  an  agony  of  grief  over  the 
poignant  thought  that  “ the  snows  and 
rains  might  fall  upon  her  grave.”  For 
many  weeks  this  grief,  almost  unbear- 
able, beset  him,  and  when  he  once  more 
took  up  his  daily  life  he  was  no  longer 
the  one  whom  his  associates  had  known. 
Although  his  age  still  lacked  four  years 
of  thirty,  men  began  to  call  him  old.  He 
stooped  as  he  walked;  and  those  lines, 
which  in  later  years  appeared  to  be 
marked  upon  his  face  by  vitriol,  now 
seamed  his  haggard  cheeks.  He  shut 
his  sorrow  in  his  heart  and  played  the 
man,  but  he  never  really  loved  again. 

THE  COURTING  OF  MARY  OWENS 

Yet  his  loneliness  was  greater  than 
before,  and  in  time  he  thought  of 
marriage — half-heartedly  enough,  how- 
ever. He  met  another  woman  of  a very 
different  type,  and  he  courted  her  after 
a very  different  fashion.  Miss  Mary 
Owens  was  a Kentucky  girl  who  visited 
her  married  sister  in  New  Salem.  She 
was  a very  self-possessed  young  lady, 
with  a good  education  and  some  experi- 
ence of  a larger  world  than  that  which 
Lincoln  knew.  Brisk  and  slightly  co- 
quettish in  manner,  witty  in  her  talk, 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  she  seems  to  have 
attracted  Lincoln  by  her  high  spirits, 
which  roused  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Unlike  Anne  Rutledge,  she  was  tall  and 
well  developed.  Her  dark  hair  was 
curly,  her  complexion  fair.  Even  the 
portrait  taken  of  her  in  middle  life  re- 
veals her  comeliness  and  good  humor. 

Lincoln  was  not  bashful  in  his  ad- 
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dresses  to  Miss  Owens.  His  shyness  had 
disappeared  forever.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  declared,  somewhat  publicly,  that 
he  would  marry  her  if  she  returned  to 
Illinois.  This  was  reported  to  Miss 
Owens,  and  perhaps  led  her  to  repeat 
her  visit.  Quite  possibly  it  may  have 
helped  decide  her  not  to  marry  him,  such 
being  often  the  way  in  which  the  femi- 
nine mind  arrives  at  a decision.  At  all 
events,  Lincoln  followed  her  about.  He 
walked  with  her  and  rode  with  her,  and 
they  became  exceedingly  good  friends. 
Finally  he  told  her  that  he  thought  her 
very  charming,  and  then  added,  with 
much  naivete : 

“ I am  not  at  all  sure  that  I should 
make  you  the  sort  of  husband  with  whom 
you  would  be  most  happy.” 

Soon  after  he  made  her  a formal  pro- 
posal in  a letter,  which  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  written  to  dissuade 
her  from  accepting  him.  He  dwelt  on 
his  poverty  and  his  personal  deficiencies 
far  more  than  he  did  upon  his  love  for 
her.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  the  let- 
ter of  an  impassioned  lover,  for  an  im- 
passioned lover  never  has  any  doubts 
about  his  power  to  make  any  woman 
happy.  Miss  Owens  must  have  felt  all 
this,  for  she  sent  him  a kind,  but  very 
definite,  refusal.  She  liked  him  and  re- 
spected him,  but  she  preferred  another 
sort  of  husband.  Years  after,  in  reply 
to  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Herndon, 
she  probably  let  out  the  real  reason  of 
her  rejection.  She  wrote : 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  deficient  in  those  little 
links  which  make  up  the  chain  of  woman’s 
happiness — at  least  it  was  so  in  my  case. 
Not  that  I believed  it  proceeded  from  a 
lack  of  goodness  of  heart;  but  his  train- 
ing had  been  different  from  mine.  Hence 
there  was  not  that  congeniality  which  would 
otherwise  have  existed. 

This  was  a true  woman’s  explanation 
— a woman  who  knew  life,  and  who  felt 
that  even  goodness  and  honesty  in  the 
rough  were  not  quite  enough  without  the 
charm  of  manner,  the  myriad  little  cour- 
tesies and  attentions — in  short,  the  petits 
soins,  which  are  a woman’s  right  and 
which  go  so  far  to  make  a woman  happy. 

The  affair  ended,  for  a time,  Lin- 
coln’s plans  for  marriage.  There  is, 
however,  a story  to  the  effect  that  he  be- 
came interested  in  a third  young  woman 


of  New  Salem,  whose  Christian  name 
was  Sarah.  Whether  seriously  or  not, 
he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  her  with  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  from  which  he  read 
to  her  how  the  patriarch  Abraham  mar- 
ried Sarah.  Closing  the  book,  he  then 
asked  the  Sarah  before  him  whether  she 
didn’t  think  that  she  was  bound  to  accept 
an  Abraham  for  her  husband.  But  the 
lady  was  not  impressed  by  the  scriptural 
precedent,  and  the  modern  Abraham 
went  on  his  way  rejected  once  again. 

From  this  time  the  beginnings  of  his 
public  life  kept  his  brain  busy  over  other 
things  than  sentiment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  changed  his  home  to 
Springfield,  which  he  had  helped  to  make 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  there  won 
notice  as  a lawyer.  In  1841,  when  he 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  met  the 
lady  whom  he  was  at  last  to  marry,  but 
not  until  a very  singular  courtship  had 
run  its  course. 

THE  WOMAN  HE  MARRIED 

Miss  Mary  Todd  was  a Kentucky  girl 
of  twenty-one,  whose  family  was  of  un- 
usual prominence.  She  was  not  merely 
well  educated,  but  was,  for  that  day  and 
place,  a young  lady  of  accomplishments. 
She  spoke  French  fluently,  had  read 
much,  was  well  informed  in  many  sub- 
jects, and  had  the  manners  of  really 
good  society.  Short,  plump,  and  viva- 
cious, she  had  a ready,  though  somewhat 
caustic,  wit.  She  expected  admiration, 
and  received  it  in  large  measure.  Her 
defects  lay  in  a high  temper,  a touch  of 
arrogance,  and  a stubborn  will.  Lin- 
coln, however,  was  charmed  by  her  flow 
of  lively  and  clever  talk.  He  admired 
in  her  the  qualities  which  he  himself 
most  lacked;  and  he  liked  to  sit  beside 
her,  saying  very  little,  while  she  talked 
brilliantly  of  many  things.  On  her  side, 
she  recognized  the  native  power  and 
promise  of  this  gaunt,  ungainly  man. 
She  had  a keen  eye  for  character,  and  she 
was  consumed  by  ambition.  Her  sister 
had  often  heard  her  boast  that  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice  would  some  day  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
became  engaged,  not  without  a word  of 
warning  from  Miss  Todd’s  relatives  that 
they  were  essentially  ill-mated. 

At  that  time  the  brilliant  politician, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  destined  later  to  be 
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Lincoln’s  rival  for  the  Presidency,  be- 
came apparently  his  rival  in  love.  Doug- 
las was  an  ardent,  magnetic,  confident 
personage,  with  a superficial  cultivation 
and  easy  manners.  He  was,  however,  a 
heavy  drinker,  and  underneath  his  veneer 
of  breeding  often  showed  himself  to  be 
both  insincere  and  vulgar.  He  began  a 
violent  flirtation  with  Mary  Todd.  No 
doubt  she  was  flattered  by  the  notice  of 
a man  who  was  then  far  above  the  plod- 
ding Lincoln  in  public  estimation.  Lin- 
coln, indeed,  was  for  the  time  neglected, 
though  his  engagement  still  continued. 
The  affair  had,  however,  cooled  Lin- 
coln’s ardor  to  be  married.  His  old 
hesitation  returned.  The  ghost  of  his 
first  love  flitted  through  his  memory, 
and  he  felt  that  he  did  not  wish  a 
wife.  At  last,  in  a burst  of  candor,  he 
told  Miss  Todd  that  he  did  not  love  her 
as  her  future  husband  ought  to  do.  In- 
dignant and  humiliated,  the  girl  burst 
into  a flood  of  angry  tears.  Lincoln  be- 
lieved them  to  be  tears  of  sorrow  and  his 
heart  melted.  Taking  her  in  his  arms, 
he  renewed  his  words  of  tenderness,  and 
the  day  for  their  wedding  was  arranged. 

When  it  arrived,  the  bride  was  ready 
and  the  guests  assembled,  but  the  bride- 
groom was  not  to  be  found.  Hours 
passed.  Messengers  were  sent  every- 
where, but  all  in  vain.  An  inexplicable 
dread  of  marriage  had  come  upon  Lin- 
coln’s morbid  mind,  and  he  had  fled  in- 
continently, a victim  to  both  apprehen- 
sion and  remorse.  When  his  friends  dis- 
covered his  place  of  hiding  he  was  a 
pitiable  object.  Miss  Todd  could  for- 
give the  seeming  insult  only  by  assuming 
that  Lincoln  was  insane. 

A RELUCTANT  BRIDEGROOM 

Nevertheless,  it  was  fated  that  these 
two  contrasted  personalities  should  be 
joined  together.  After  a while  Lincoln 
resumed  his  former  way  of  living,  and 
Miss  Todd  appeared  at  all  the  social 
functions  of  the  time.  At  last  they  met, 
and  after  a period  of  very  formal  ac- 
quaintance they  began  a new  friendship 
which  perhaps  never  became  love,  but 
which  impelled  them  to  the  thought  of  a 
union.  Lincoln’s  sensitive  conscience  re- 
proached him  sorely  for  the  wrong  which 
he  had  done.  Miss  Todd  saw  still  more 
clearly  than  before  the  coming  greatness 


of  this  unusual  man.  If  he  hesitated,  it 
was  because  he  doubted  whether  there 
was  happiness  for  any  one  in  mar- 
riage. He  feared  lest  married  persons 
pretended  to  be  happy  only  to  deceive 
the  world  at  large  and  to  preserve  their 
own  self-respect.  He  gave  a singular 
proof  of  this  belief.  His  friend,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Speed,  was  about  to  wed  a very 
attractive  girl.  Lincoln  made  him  prom- 
ise to  confess  whether,  after  a fair  test 
of  marriage,  he  did  not  regret  the  step. 

Speed  went  through  the  ceremony  and 
settled  down  with  his  young  bride  to  a 
very  domestic  sort  of  life.  Eight  months 
elapsed  and  then  Lincoln  wrote  him  a 
very  singular  letter : 

I want  to  ask  you  a close  question.  Are 
you,  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  judgment,  glad 
that  you  are  married,  as  you  are?  From 
anybody  but  me  this  would  be  an  impudent 
question,  not  to  be  tolerated;  but  I know 
you  will  pardon  it  in  me.  Please  answer  it 
quickly,  as  I am  impatient  to  know. 

Speed’s  answer  was  not  only  reassur- 
ing, but  enthusiastic ; and  thus  heart- 
ened, Lincoln  once  more  renewed  his 
offer  to  Mary  Todd,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried late  in  1842.  That  Lincoln  was 
still  beset  by  apprehension  was  apparent 
on  the  evening  of  the  ceremony.  When 
he  was  donning  his  wedding  garb  at  the 
house  of  a friend,  a child  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

“To  hell,  I suppose,”  was  the  gloomy 
answer. 

As  he  entered  the  presence  of  his  bride 
his  face  was  pale  and  his  limbs  trembled 
visibly — a strange  phenomenon  in  one 
who  was  to  wed  the  woman  of  his 
choice. 

Thus  the  third  and  final  courtship  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ended  in  a union 
which,  despite  his  strange  forebodings, 
was  to  bring  him  happiness  and  aid  him 
in  his  ’progress  up  the  heights  of  fame. 
For  his  wife  was  a loyal  and  devoted 
sharer  of  his  lot,  accepting  his  poverty, 
advising  him  with  a shrewd  knowledge 
of  the  world,  stimulating  his  ambition, 
and  cheering  his  frequent  melancholy  by 
her  gaiety  and  courage.  Until  her  own 
reason  began  to  fail,  in  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  she  was  the  light  of  his  home, 
and  she  should  be  remembered  gratefully 
by  all  who  honor  the  genius  of  her  great - 
souled  husband. 


